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Former Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev reading a 
newspaper shortly after he was deposed in 1964. 




By Chalmers M. Roberts 

On the evening of Sept. 
19, 1959, I went up to the 
head table to ask Nikita 
Khrushchev for his auto- 
graph. It was the Los Ange- 
les World Affairs Council 
dinner for the Soviet pre- 
mier, and his. ambassador, 
“Smiling Mike” Menshikov, 
did the interpreting. 

Nikita Sergeovich turned 
over the dinner ticket I had 
proffered for his signature. 
“It’s not a blank check,” I 
said, “you don’t have to 
worry.” Quick as ever be re- 
plied: "I’m not worrying; I 
have nothing; I’m a poor 
man.” He scrawled his signa- 
ture on the back of the late 
ticket. 

A few minutes later 
Khrushchev’s mercurial na- 
ture produced a quite differ- 
ent result. Los Angeles 
mayor Norris Poulson stood 
up to publicly chide Khrus- 
chev for his earlier state- 
ment that “we will bury 
you.” 

Enraged Reaction 

Khrushchev reacted with 
rage. He already had ex- 
plained that remark, he 
said, and it referred to eco- 
nomic competition, not to a 
military strike. “I am deeply 
concerned over these con- 
scious distortions of my 
thoughts,” he shouted at the 
stunned audience. “I’ve 
never mentioned any rock- 
ets.” 

“Let’s not try to bury one 
another,” Khrushchev de- 
clared. We are the two most 
powerful nations and “the 
consequences of a play on 
words can be too sad for our 
peoples. “Our rockets are on 
the assembly line” but “I 
have come with serious in- 
tentions and you try to re- 
duce the matter to simply a 




joke.” And: “If you want to 
compete in a cold war, go 
ahead but think what it 



means with modern weap- 
I ons.” 

* Khrushchev worked him- 
self into a fury. It had taken 
him 12 hours to fly to Amer- 
ica, he said, but it would 
take “even less” to return. 
He turned on Poulson, 
shouting again: “I trust that 
even the mayor reads the 
press. In my country the 
chairman of the City Coun- 
cil reads the press or he 
isn’t elected the next time 

I he runs. If you want to in- 
sist on this cold war line, 
then there can be no 
thought of disarmament.” 
The dinner ended in a 
shambles. Ambassador Llew- 
ellyn E. Thompson, back 
from Moscow for Khrush- 
chev’s American tour, 
thought he might very well 



head for home the next day. 
Khrushchev already was out 
of sorts over the refusal of 
the Americans to let him 
visit Disneyland. 



Back to Old Self 



Next morning Khrushchev 
was glowering as we 
boarded the special train for 
San Francisco. But the 
friendly crowd at Santa Bar- 
bara warmed him up. Dur- 
ing an incredible roving 
press conference he held as 
■he walked through the 
jammed press cars, Khrush- 
chev was back to his old 
self. 



“The people are wonder- 
ful,” he told us. “The people 
want peace. There must be 
, peace in the whole world.” 

! After the crowd at the San 
Louis Obispo stop he was on 
top again but still needling 

1 about Disneyland: “I’m espe- 
cially glad that the house ar- 




rest I was placed under has 
been lifted and they al- 
lowed me to approach the 
people and to look them in 
the eye.” 

“I’m a political leader,” he 
said. “My strength is my tie 
with the people. To lose the 
tie is to lose all influence.” 

A most extraordinary po- 
litical leader, he was, in- 
deed, one of the most amaz- 
ing and unusual of this tur- 
bulent century. He had been 
invited to America by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as a way 
out of an impasse over Ber- 
lin and he was all eyes and 
ears to see and known about 
this epitome of capitalism 
and imperialism. Nikita 
Knrushcnev was a Commu- 
nist by faith, as ardent as 
any religionist has ever 
been. 

Nuclear Changes 

But it was Khrushchev 
who was the first Soviet 
leader to sense that nuclear, 
weapons had changed the 
ways of international poli- 
tics and to act upon it. He 
found a similar sense in Ei- 
;senhower and together, de- 
spite the almost immeasure- 
able gulf that separated 
them, they began to take the 
first steps until Francis 
Gary Power’s U-2 was shot 
down over the Soviet Union. 

In 1960 at Paris, after the 
U-2, he raged and he did so 
again that fall with his 
shoe-pounding at the United 
Nations. It was a rage in- 
duced no doubt by the fact 
that the U-2 incident had 
gravely impaired his power 
as he subsequently was to 
tell an American visitor. 

No one who was there will 
ever forget the grim looks 
on the faces of Premier 



Khrushchev and President 
Kennedy as they came out 
of their last meeting in Vi- 
enna in 1961. Khrushchev 
had judged Kennedy a patsy 
for his debacle at the Bay of 
Pigs, a judgement that 
I am sure had much to do 
with his emplacement of 
missiles in Cuba in 1962. Yet , 
the two leaders managed to ' 
step back from the brink of 
disaster in time to save us 
all. 

Khrushchev was, as we all 
wrote, beady-eyed. He was a 
master of theatrics, turning 
rage or laughter or charm 
on or off at will and always 
to a purpose. He. was a Rus- 
sian’ peasant, a Communist 
apS’artchik, a totalitarian. 
He never forgot his past or 
Russia’s past. 

Skouras Debate 

In Los Angeles that day 
before the dinner he in- 
dulged in an amazing verbal 
match with another poor- 
boy-made-good, film manate 
Spyros Skouras. They kept 
interrupting each other, 
shouting out fragments of 
their life histories to prove 
that a man could make it 
better under one system 
than the other. 

Skouras, an immigrant 
from Greece, told how he 
had gone to work at 12. 
Khrushchev shouted back 
that “until the age of 12 I 
worked as a shepherd fora 
capitalist.” 

Then he “worked at a fac- 
tory for a German,” “in a 
French-owned mine” and “at 
a Belgian-owned chemical 
factory,” Then he topped 
Skouras for good: “And I 
am the Prime Minister for 
the Great Soviet State!” 

The American visit of Ni- 
kita Khrushchev was one of 



the most profoundly impor- 
tant trips ever taken by a 
leading statesman. Khrush- 
chev would never admit it 
but the sight of America 
altered , his view of this 
country and its power and 
potential. 

Still, he could never be- 
lieve that Americans also 
had will and so he took us 
to the brink over Cuba, not 
to mention his Berlin ulti- 
matum, to test it. 

The sad fact today is that 
Khrushchev’s siiccsesor in 
power, Leonid Brezhnev, 
has never been to the 
United’ States nor have 
many of his compatriots at 
.the top of power with the 
xns’or of Preroisr 

Alexei Kosygin. 

Arms Race Danger 

I ". Khrushchev once said that 
“the continuing unprece- 
dented arms race” presents 
“serious danger that even a 
small blunder on the part of 
the statesmen of this or that 
country might trigger off a 
new war.” So great , a truth; 
so hard for statesmen to act 
upon. 

Perhaps the gray men 
who followed him to power 
in the Kremlin have ’ done 
better in acting upon the 
truth. Part of Khrushchev’s 
row with Mao Tse-tung was 
over the meaning of that 
truth. 

Somehow, looking back, 
one must give this peasant 
from the Ukraine an im- 
mense amount of credit, 
both for his own success de- 
spite the bodies he crawled 
over on the way to the top 

! and for bringing the Soviet 
Union to a realization that 
in the nuclear age weapons 
of total destruction are ideo- 
logically blind. 
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Soviet leaders line up in 1936 on the 19th anniversary of Chubar, Andreyev, Rudzutak, Molotov, Stalin, Kaganovich 
the Russian Revolution from left: Mezhlauk, Khrushchev, and Kalinin. Stalin then ruled the Soviet Union. 




United Press International 

Soviet leaders line up during a May Day celebration in ‘ Malenkov, Molotov and Mikoyan. Khrushchev, still second 
1957: from left, Zhukov, Khrushchev, Bulganin, Kaganovich, from left 21 years later, was approaching the top power. 
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With Gen. Vatutin shortly after victory at Stalingrad in 1943. 
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JT With Malenkov in 1954, a principal rival after Stalin’s death. 
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With cosmonauts Andrian Nikolayev, Pavel Popovich and Yuri Gagarin in 1961. 





